Aetat. 46.]
The gloom of solitude.
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At the time when he was concluding his very eloquent Preface, Johnson's mind appears to have been in such a state of depression1, that we cannot contemplate without wonder the vigorous and splendid thoughts which so highly distinguish that performance. ' I (says he) may surely be contented without the praise of perfection, which if I could obtain in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me ? I have protracted my work till most of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave; and success and miscarriage arc empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or from praise2.' That this indifference was rather a temporary than an habitual feeling, appears, I think, from his letters to Mr. Warton3; and however he
oratory entering into a detail with God, and acknowledging- the divine goodness in furnishing the world with makers of dictionaries. These men court fame, as well as their betters, by such means as God has given them to acquire it. They deserve encouragement while they continue to compile, and neither affect wit, nor presume to reason.' Johnson himself in The Adventurer, No. 39, had in 1753 described a class of men who ' employed their minds in such operations .as required neither celerity nor strength, in the low drudgery of collating copies, comparing- authorities, digesting dictionaries,1 £c. Lord Monboddo, in his Origin of Language, v. • 273, says that 'J. C. Scaliger called the makers of dictionaries les jiortcfaix tie la rit-fubliqite des lettres!
1 Great though his depression was, yet he could say with truth in his Preface:—'Despondency has never so far prevailed as to depress me to negligence.1 Works, v. 43.
- ll>. p. 51. 'In the preface the author described the difficulties with which he had been left to struggle so forcibly and pathetically that the ablest and most malevolent of all the enemies of his fame,
Home Tookc, never could read that passage without tears.' Macaulay's Misc. Writings, p. 382. It is in A Letter to John Jluiimng, Esq. (p. 56) that I-Iorne Tookc, or rather Home, wrote :—' I could never read his preface without shedding a tear.' See/Ar;1, May 13, 1778. On Oct. 10, 1779, Boswell told Johnson, that he had been ' agreeably mistaken ' in saying :—'What would it avail me in this gloom of solitude?1
3 It appears even by many a passage in the Preface: — onu of the proudest pieces of writing in our language. 'The chief glory,1 he writes, 'of every people, arises from its authors : whether I shall add anything by my own writings to the reputation of English literature must be left to time.1 ' I deliver,' he says, 'my book to the world with the spirit of a man that has endeavoured well. ... In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise is performed ; and though no book was ever spared out of tenderness to the author, and the world is little solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns ; yet it may gratify curiosity to iufonu it, that the English Dictionary was
maye, and lists in the service of his master with the taxes which he gathers.' Parl. Hist., xii. 570. Sec ante, p. 36, note 5.
